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Foreword 



This Report summarises the results of an inquiry into the working 
of the School Meals Service carried out by the Ministry of 
Education to supplement the information available from the 
routine returns made by local education authorities and from the 
reports of H.M. inspectors. 

The Minister believes that the findings will be of wide interest 
and he has therefore arranged for the report to be published. He 
wishes to place on record his appreciation of the way in which the 
head teachers of the 580 schools and their local education 
authorities cooperated in the inquiry. 
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A: Introduction 



1. In July 1955 the Ministry began an inquiry into the working of the School 
Meals Service. It was based on a random sample of maintained schools in 
England and Wales designed to give statistically significant results for the 
country as a whole, but not necessarily for any particular area. (Details of the 
sampling procedure and the actual sample are given in Appendices I and II.) 

2. The inquiry was carried out in two stages. In the first stage the head 
teachers of the schools included in the sample were asked to complete a 
questionnaire about the meals arrangements and the number of pupils dining 
on a typical day in the autumn. After a preliminary scrutiny of the results, the 
Ministry asked the head teachers and the local education authorities concerned, 
at the second stage, to answer certain questions about the reasons why children 
do or do not take school dinners. The results of the first stage were thus, 
in the main, objective while the second stage was very largely an opinion 
poll of the head teachers whose schools were in the sample. (The questionnaires 
used are reproduced in Appendices III and IV.) 

3. • Authorities and teachers cooperated in the inquiry with the utmost 
readiness; a virtually complete return was secured of all the information 
required even though at the second stage it was asked for at very short notice. 
The results of the inquiry, when analysed, provided a great deal of statistical 
material; some of this, in tabular form, appears in Appendices V to VIII. 



B: The First Stage 

Arrangements for Dining 

4. One of the objects of the first stage of the inquiry was to supplement the 
limited information available in the Ministry about the physical conditions 
under which the Service operates in schools and the detailed arrangements 
for the preparation and consumption of meals. Some of the salient facts which 
emerged are given in the following paragraphs. 

5. Premises. The following figures show the numbers of schools and the 
proportions of the children included in the sample, with dining premises of 
different kinds: 







Proportion of 




Number of 


pupils in 




schools 


the sample 






per cent. 


Schools Dining in their own Premises 

In separate dining halls . . 


126 ; 


25*5 


In assembly halls or other dual user rooms 


211 


' 48-6 


In classrooms 


150 'f' 


' 12-1 


Total . . . . . . 


487 


86-2 


Schools Dining Away from their Own Premises 
At other schools . . . . . . 


23 


3-8 


Hired premises or elsewhere . . . . 


70 


10-0 


Total . . . . . . . . 


93 


13-8 


Grand Total 


580 


100 
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As might be expected, there were considerable differences between different 
types of area. Only about 6 -3 per cent, of the children in county borough 
schools had classroom dining, compared with 10 ■! per cent, of those in the 
urban parts of counties and 30 -4 per cent, of those in the rural parts. Altogether 
35 per cent, of the children in the sample were attending schools at which a 
kitchen or dining room (or both) had been provided since the war. 

6. Container meals. 325 schools, with nearly 48 per cent, of aU the children 
in the sample, had dinners which were brought in containers from kitchens 
elsewhere instead of being cooked at their own school. 

7. Number of sittings. 13 of the 580 schools had more than two sittings. 
In the urban areas (county boroughs and urban parts of counties) 110 out 
of 377 schools had two sittings; the figures for rural areas were 16 out of 
203 schools. T aking the sample as a whole, just over 60 per cent, of aU children 
attended schools where there was only one sitting. 

8. Type of Service. 403 schools, with 74 per cent, of the children in the 
sample, employed the cafeteria system. As might be expected this method was 
most prevalent in the county boroughs (114 schools, compared with 29 using 
table service) while in the rural areas, where there are more smaU schools, 
the difference was not so marked (1 19 cafeteria; 84 table service). 

The Alternative to the School Dinner 

9. 65,235 children in the sample (52 per cent.) did not take the school 
dinner. Nearly 96 per cent, of them went home for dinner, or to the home 
of a relative or friend; just over 3 per cent, brought packed lunches; and 
less than 1 per cent, went out to restaurants or cafes. Even in the rural areas 
only about 7 per cent, of them brought packed lunches. 

Remission of Dinner Charges 

10. The annual returns made to the Ministry by local education authorities 
show the number of children getting free dinners but not the number paying 
less than the standard charge. The returns for the autumn of 1955 showed 
that 44-7 per cent, of the pupils at maintained schools were paying for 
dmners at either the full or a reduced rate and that 3 -6 per cent, were receiving 
them free. The proportions for the sample were: 40 -3 per cent, paying the full 
charge, 3 -9 per cent, paying reduced charges and 3 -8 per cent, receiving dinners 
free. 

11. The proportion of free meals varied considerably in the different local 
education authority areas included in the sample; but this does not call for 
special note, both because the annual statistics prepared by the Ministry 
record an even wider range (from less than 1 per cent, to over 20 per cent.) 
and because the schools included in the sample from any one area were not 
necessarily representative of that area. There was considerable variation in the 
scales used by the authorities in the sample for the award of free dinners. 

12. Of the 11 authorities in the sample which made provision for part 
payment for dinners, 6 had arrangements designed to relieve hardship and 
based on parents’ income and rather less than 1 per cent, of the pupils taking 
dinners on payment benefited from them. The other 5 had arrangements 
whereby the standard charge was reduced for the second and subsequent 
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children of a family, regardless of the parents’ means, and the number of 
pupils benefiting was substantial (an average of 40 per cent, of those taking 
dinners on payment). 



Factors affecting the demand for school dinners 

13. The information obtained from the first stage of the inquiry would have 
been valuable from a descriptive point of view alone, but was of greater value 
where it threw some light on the factors affecting the dining rate in different 
schools. The inquiry did yield much information of this sort; none of it was 
unexpected but it provided confirmation (and to some extent quantitative 
evaluation) of what had previously been conjecture or opinion. 

14. Distance between school and home. This emerged very clearly as the most 
important single factor influencing the dining rate. Several of the tabulations 
carried out pointed in the same direction, but the connection is shown clearly 
enough by the analysis of the data by type of area. 



Type of area 


Number 

of 

schools 


Number of 
pupils in 
attendance 


Number of 
pupils 
dining 


Average 
dining rate 
per cent. 


County Boroughs . . 


143 


43,587 


17,977 


41-2 


Counties (urban parts) 


234 


63,255 


30,093 


47-6 


Counties (rural parts) 


203 


18,538 


12,075 


65-1 


Totals 


580 


125,380 


60,145 


48-0 



The same point can also be illustrated by using statistics of transport provided 
by local education authorities. For this purpose the schools in the sample were 
divided into categories according to the proportion of pupils in attendance for 
whom the authorities provided transport. The following figures show the 
dining rates in these different groups of schools: 



Proportion of pupils in the 
school provided with transport 
per cent. 


Number of schools 


Average 
dining rate 
per cent. 


Primary 


Secondary 


1—10 


406 


59 


44-1 


11—30 


45 


18 


58-4 


31—50 


13 


12 


67-8 


51 or more 


11 


16 


69-6 



15. Container Meals. The inquiry supported the common observation that 
meals brought in containers are less popular than those cooked on the spot. 





Dining rate at schools 


Dining rate at schools 


Type of area 


cooking their own 


with container 




dioners 


meals 




per cent. 


per cent 


County Boroughs 


47*7 


35-5 


Counties (urban parts) 


55-4 


38-0 


Counties (rural parts) 


65-4 


64-8 



These figures are doubly interesting. In the urban areas there was clearly a 
distaste for container meals. On the other hand there is no evidence of this in 
the rural areas; there can hardly be any doubt that this is because, in country 
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districts, the geographical factor generally more than counterbalances adverse 
f actors. 

16. Social factors. An attempt was made to establish a relationship between 
the dining rates in different schools and the social characteristics of the areas 
in which they are situated as revealed by the county volumes of the 1953 
Census Report. The three factors considered in this way were: 

(a) the proportion of “professional and managerial” classes (Social groups 
I and II) in the local population; 

(b) the proportion of the adult population with post-elementary education; 
and 

(c) the proportion of married women at work. 

Unfortunately there were severe limitations in the method used because the 
census figures related to a fairly large area (e.g. county borough or county 
district) of which the school catchment area might not be typical. It may have 
been for this reason that while the results of (a) and (b) showed a positive 
relationship between the dining rates in schools and the proportions of the 
higher social and educational groups in the area, it was not very pronounced, 
and the results of (c) did not yield any valid inference.* 



C; The Second Stage 



17. In the second stage of the inquiry the head teachers of the 580 schools 
in the sample were asked to answer five questions, drawn up with the pre- 
liminary results at the first stage in mind. These questions, with a summary 
of the answers received, are given in the following paragraphs. 

18. “ What are the chief reasons why children take or do not take school dinners? 
What is the relative importance of these reasons?” 

The principal reasons given by head teachers are set out below, with an 
indication of the number who included each in their list. Different teachers 
gave different orders of relative importance, and some did not feel able to 
assign any relative weights. 



Number of 

Reasons for taking dinners times quoted. 

The journey from home to school is long or dfficult 384 

Mother is at work . . , . 372 

It suits the mother’s convenience for the child to have the school dinner . . 242 

The school di^er is a good meal/better than the mother could provide at the cost 140 

Parents think it is in the interests of the child to have school dinner. . . . 105 



Number of 



Reasons for NOT taking school dinners times quoted 

There is a midday dinner at home and the parents like the children home for it . . 326 

Children are “faddy” and do not like the meals provided . . . . . . . 173 

Parents not prepaid to pay the charge | ’ 93 

Dinners are unpopular because they are brought in containers . . . . 90 

Dining conditions are bad ” "74 



19. “Are there rnany children who do not take school dinners but would clearly 
benefit if they did? What are the reasons for these children not taking the 
school dinner?” 



The views of head teachers on this point were very decided; 545 said 



*The positive correlations were: (a) 0 ■ 32 (b) 0 ■ 28 (c) 0 ■ 02 
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that there were few or no such children; only 7 thought that there were any 
substantial number. There was general agreement that the reasons why these 
children did not take dinners were financial, but opinions were divided whether 
parents could not pay the charge (88) or would not (27). 

20. “ Why do you think that the dining rate at your school is higher, or lower, 
than that at comparable schools?” 

This question presented some difficulties because not all head teachers 
had a clear idea what schools they should regard as comparable to their own, 
or how their dining rates differed from the norm. Among those who thought 
their dining rates above the average, the most popular reasons were that the 
meals were very good (108) or that many children had long distances to travel 
to school (107). Other reasons quoted were that a larger proportion of mothers 
were at work (48) and that the staff encouraged children to stay (39). On the 
other hand not many head teachers (49) blamed poor meals for a low demand; 
the most favoured reason (84) was that either parents or children preferred 
the family dinner to be taken at home. 

21. “(a) Would you describe the catchment area of your school as having a 
substantial middle class population, an average mixed population or a 
predominantly working class population? 

(b) Is it your experience that: 

(i) children from professional and other middle class families ; and/or 

(ii) children whose mothers go out to work; are more likely to take 
school dinners than children from other families?” 

The first part (a) of this question represented a second attempt (c.f. para- 
graph 16) to correlate the variations in dining rate with the social character 
of the area, but relying on the head teachers’ description of the immediate 
catchment area of the school instead of information derived from the Census 
Report. 

Of the 566 head teachers who classified their schools by social character, 
18 described them as middle class, 180 as mixed and 368 as working class. 
The analysis of these three categories by dining rates was as follows: 



Dining rate 
per cent. 


Number of schools 


Total 


Middle 

class 


Mixed 


Working 

class 


0-15 


2 


5 


11 


18 


16-25 


1 


10 


38 


49 


26-35 


2 


21 


54 


77 


36-45 


2 


27 


59 


88 


46-55 


3 


24 


60 


87 


56-65 


4 


16 


42 


62 


66-75 


- 


20 


38 


58 


76-85 


2 


19 


27 


48 


86-100 


2 


38 


39 


79 




18 


180 


368 


566 
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Tile group of 18 schools classified as middle class is too small to be significant 
and it must be admitted that this attempt to assess the influence of social 
characteristics was no more successful than that made in the first stage. 
Only 61 head teachers said that they had noticed that children of professional 
and middle class families were more likely than others to take school dinners. 

On the other hand 403 head teachers thought that children whose mothers 
go out to work are more likely to take school dinners than other children — a 
very striking measure of agreement. 

22. “In the case of families at present paying 9d. each for their childrens' 
school dinners (less than half the full cost): 

(i) Does your experience suggest that many find it difficult to pay the 
present charge? 

(ii) Do you think that most could still afford to pay if the charge covered 
the full cost of the dinner?” 

Few head teachers (39) thought that many families find it difficult to pay 
the present charge of 9d. per meal, although some observed that dinner money 
was much easier to collect immediately after pay day than at other times. 

The second part of the question was particularly difiicult to answer, since 
it required an expression of opinion on a hypothetical situation. It did not, 
as asked, require an opinion whether parents would pay the full cost of the 
dinner, but a number volunteered the judgment that they would not do so. 
It is therefore convenient to tabulate the views of head teachers under three 
heads: 

(a) Most families could pay the full cost — 102 

(b) Most families could pay the full cost but would not — 160 

(c) Most families could not pay the full cost — 295 

Bearing in mind that the 102 answers at (a) did not all necessarily mean 

that the families would pay the full cost, it was clearly the general view of 
head teachers that most of the families at present paying 9d. per meal could not 
or would not be prepared to pay a charge that covered the full cost. 



D: Conclusions 

23. The two stages of the inquiry were different in character, but there were 
points on which the results obtained could be compared and checked against 
each other. The account of the Service which results from putting the two 
together is on the whole coherent and throws a good deal of light on the factors 
which determine the demand for school dinners. 

24. There is great diversity of conditions within the Service. The new school 
with its own kitchen and well planned modern dining space is a long way 
removed in amenity and efficiency from the old school which lacks both and 
must consume container meals either in the classrooms or in unsatisfactory 
hired premises, perhaps at several minutes’ walk from the school. It is in- 
evitable, and perhaps desirable, that attention should be directed to the 
schools where conditions are badly in need of improvement and there is 
therefore some risk of exaggerating the extent of poor conditions; the results 
of the inquiry suggest that, despite the restrictions on the development of 
the Service over the past few years, most children attend schools where the 
meals arrangements are not open to serious criticism. 

25. Where meals are unattractive and dining conditions unsatisfactory, some 
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children may be deterred from staying to dinner at school. Moreover, teachers 
are less likely to feel that the Meals Service is a worthwhile part of the school’s 
activities which deserves their support and cooperation, and an unsympathetic 
attitude on their part will have a further effect in discouraging children 
from taking the school dinner. Local education authorities attached great 
importance to the attitude of the teaching staff towards school meals; some 
said that, after distance from school, it was the most important single factor 
influencing the number of pupils dining.' 

26. However, it is clear that considerations of this sort are by no means 
always decisive. The geographical situation of the school is of paramount 
importance in determining whether the dining rate will be high or low. A 
comparison of the results for rural and for urban areas demonstrates this 
very strikingly; 66 of the 193 primary schools in rural areas included in the 
sample had dining rates between 86 per cent, and 100 per cent. (The high 
dining rates in selective secondary schools may be taken as illustrating the 
same point.) 

27. Unfavourable conditions affected the dining rates in rural schools much 
less than in urban schools. It must be recognised that there are a certain 
number of children — chiefly in rural areas — for whom it is almost or quite 
impossible to go home at midday. These children are likely to take the school 
dinner even where conditions are by no means ideal. 

28. It is, however, doing less than justice to the work of the School Meals 
Service in rural areas to suggest that demand for dinner is high simply because 
conditions oblige the children to stay at school at midday. If the statistics 
are read in conjunction with the comments of head teachers and local educa- 
tion authorities the impression made is a very favourable one. The School 
Meals Service clearly meets a very real need in country districts, and in very 
many village schools the school dinner is almost a family affair which enjoys 
the whole-hearted support of teachers, parents and children. 

29. Where the journey home is relatively easy it is much more difficult to 
analyse the factors influencing demand. Because there is an effective choice 
between dinner at home and dinner at school,much slighter considerations will 
make themselves felt; the quality of the meal and the character of the dining 
accommodation will certainly be among the deciding factors. 

30. So also will the circumstances of the family and local custom. If both 
father and mother go out to work, more especially if they work at some 
distance from home, the children will be very likely to stay at school for 
dinner. If, on the other hand, the father works only a short distance away from 
home and has a long dinner break, it is likely that aU the family wHl have 
dinner at home. 

31. A surprisingly large number of head teachers thought that children 
avoided school dinners because they had not been brought up to like the type 
of meal provided; they were “faddy” and were over-indulged at home. 

32. Considerations of cost must also weigh with parents. The present charge 
for a school dinner covers less than half the gross cost and the meal is 
certainly cheap at the price: few head teachers thought that there was any 
hardship in paying it. But for a large family it may nevertheless be a con- 
siderable item. Certainly most head teachers thought that comparatively few 
parents could and would pay a charge that covered the full economic cost of 
the school dinner. 
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APPENDIX I 



The Sampling Procedure 



1 . The sampling procedure was designed: 

(a) to select about 600 schools or departments, covering about 1 /50 of the school 
population of England and Wales, so distributed as to be representative of the 
total school population; 

(b) to ensure nevertheless that these schools were concentrated in the areas of about 
20 local education authorities. 

2. Local education authority areas differ greatly in size and population. The method 
adopted was therefore to select a sample of local education authority areas with proba- 
bility of selection according to size of school population, and then to select from each 
of these areas a group of schools or departments containing about 6,450 pupils. Thus, 
if authority A had a school population of 64,500 and authority B had one of only 
32,250, then the chance of A being selected was twice that of B. But if A were selected 
the 6,450 pupils in its chosen schools would be only 1/lOth of its school population, 
whereas if B were selected the 6,450 pupils taken from its schools would represent 1 / 5th 
of its population. CMdren living in areas A and B thus had, at the outset, equal chances 
of being included in the final sample. 

Selection of Areas 

3. The selection of local education authorities took account of their geographical 
situation and the character of the area. To achieve this they were arranged in three lists: 

(a) County Boroughs and London 

(b) Counties (urban parts) 

(c) Counties (rural parts) 

Within each list local education authorities were grouped geographically and selection 
was made at fixed arithmetical intervals (by school population) from each list. 

4. One refinement was necessary in selecting from list (c). Ihe total of school popula- 
tion in this list was such that only three local education authorities would have been 
chosen — too small a number to ensure adequate representation. This was corrected by 
doubling the probability of selection for authorities in this list and offsetting this 
variation by halving the school population taken from each selected authority. 

Selection of Schools 

5. Once the authorities tad been selected, a selection of schools was made from each 
covering a school population of about 6,450 (3,225 in the case of the rural parts of 
counties). 

6. Within each local education authority area the schools selected included different 
types to reflect the proportions (by numbers of pupils) which they constituted of the 
whole school popxilation of the area. (For instance, if mixed infants schools contained 
1 /5th of all the school children in an area, the sample chosen included mixed infants 

schools with a total of about ^^^?-or 1,290 pupils.) The selection of schools was random. 

Summary 

7. The sample arrived at by this procedure was expected to be of the following general 
pattern: 
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Number of 

local education authorities 
represented 



School population 
represented from each 
local education authority 



Total 



school population 
included in schools 
in the sample 



County Borou^s 
Counties (urban parts) 
Counties (rural parts) 



8 

9 

6 



6,450 

6,450 

3,225 



51,600 

58,050 

19,350 



23 



129,000 



The sample of schools thus represented about 1 /50th of the school population of Eng- 
land Wales. As a result of the method of selection outlined above they constituted 
a typical sample from which valid conclusions may be drawn and applied to the 
whole of Engird and Wales. For any estimates made from the sample the limits of 
possible sampling error are calculable from the internal evidence of the sample itself. 
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APPENDIX II 

The Composition of the Sample 
by Local Education Authorities and Types of School 









Primary Schools 




Secondary Schools 








Local Education 
Authority 




Infants 


Junior and 
Infants 


Junior 


All Age j 


Total 

Primary 


Modem 


Grammar 


Technical 


Other 

Secondary 


Total 

Secondary 


Total 




Coventry 


4 


5 


3 


1 


13 


3 


1 


- 


I 


5 


IS 




Gloucester 


9 


1 


6 


1 


17 


3 


2 


- 


— 


5 


22 


•d 

Op 


Manchester 


6 


4 


3 


5 


IS 


3 


- 


1 


— 


4 


22 


o 

CQ 


Sheffield 


5 


3 


3 


5 


16 


2 


1 


— 


— 


3 


19 


c 


Stockport 


7 


3 


3 


4 


17 


2 


1 


1 


— 


4 


21 


o 

U 


Sunderland . . 


8 


- 


6 


3 


17 


5 


1 


— 


— 


6 


23 




West Ham 


5 


4 


4 


- 


13 


3 


- 


1 


1 


5 


18 




Total 


44 


20 


28 


19 


111 


21 


6 


3 


2 


32 


143 




London* 


5 


4 


4 


1 


14 


4 


1 


— 


— 


5 


19 




Derbyshire 


7 


6 


4 


3 


20 


5 


2 


— 


— 


7 


27 




Durham 


8 


5 


4 


6 


23 


4 


2 


— 


— 


6 


29 




Essex . . 


5 


4 


5 


- 


14 


4 


2 


— 


— 


6 


20 


a 


Isle of Ely 


5 


6 


5 


- 


16 


7 


4 


— 


— 


11 


27 


D 


Kent 


4 


6 


4 


- 


14 


4 


1 


— 


— 


5 


19 


.2 


Lancashire 


7 


7 


5 


5 


24 


4 


1 


- 


— 


5 


29 


3 

t3 


Middlesex 


5 


3 


4 


1 


13 


3 


I 


1 


— 


5 


18 




Staffordshire 


5 


6 


5 


1 


17 


5 


1 


— 


— 


6 


23 




Wiltshire 


6 


3 


5 


2 


16 


4 


3 


— 


— 


7 


23 




Total 


57 


50 


45 


19 


171 


44 


18 


1 


— 


63 


234 




Denbighshire 


5 


13 


5 


5 


28 


2 


— 


— 


- 


2 


30 


(P 


Hampshire 


2 


14 


- 


4 


20 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


21 




Norfolk 


1 


16 


- 


19 


36 


I 


- 


— 


— 


1 


37 


s 


Westmorland 


- 


37 


- 


19 


56 


-- 


2 


— 


— 


2 


58 


.2 


Worcestershire 


4 


22 


3 


5 


34 


2 


— 


— 


— 


2 


36 


3 

O 

U 


Yorks, (West Riding) 


3 


11 


3 


2 


19 


2 


— 


— 




2 


21 




Total 


15 


113 


n 


54 


193 


8 


2 


— 


— 


10 


203 


All 

Are;\s 


Total 


116 


183 


S4 


92 


475 


73 


26 


4 


2 


105 


580 



*For purposes of drawing the sample, London was grouped with the county boroughs. In the 
analysis of results, however, it was more appropriately included with the urban parts of counties. 
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APPENDIX III 



First Stage Questionnaire 
Ministry of Education 
The School Meals Service 

Local Education Authority 

Name of School 

Type of School 

1 . (a) Number of pupils in attendance 

(b) Number receiving school dinners on payment of the full charge . . 'j 

(c) Number receiving dinners on payment of less thar the full I Total 

charge r 

(d) Number receiving dinn ers free of charge j 

2. (a) If the children dine on the school premises, do they dine: 

(i) in a separate dining hall not used for other purposes? 

(ii) in an assembly hall or other room serving a dual purpose? 

(iii) in classrooms? 

(b) If they dine away from the school premises, do they dine: 

(i) in hired premises? 

(ii) at another school? 

(iii) elsewhere? (if so, please specify) 

How long does it take the children to walk there? minutes. 

(c) Is dinner served: 

(i) on a cafeteria system? 

(ii) on a family (table) service system? 

(d) How many sittings are there? 

3. Are the dinners: 

(i) cooked on the same premises? 

(ii) brou^t in containers? 

4. If the school has a kitch^ and /or dining room, was it provided: 

(i) since the war? 

(ii) during the war? 

(iii) before the war? 

Notes 

Head 1 .• The figures to be entered here should be those for the day in late September or early 
October chosen by the L.E.A. for the completion of the aut umn return on Form 214M. 
(The items at sub-heads (b) and (c) are, of course, different from those shown on 
Form. 21 4M.) 

Heads 2, 3 and 4; Where alternative answers are shown, “Yes” should be entered opposite 
the appropriate one. 

Head!'. Either (a) or (b) should be completed; (c) and (d) should be completed in all cases. 
Head 4: If this question is applicable but cannot be answered satisfactorily by selecting one 
of the three alternatives, additional information should be given briefly in the space 
provided. 

P.T.O. 
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5. What is the length of the school’s dinner break?. 

6. Describe briefly the catchment area of the school; 



7. What proportion of the pupils in the school are provided with transport by the 

L.E.A. because they live beyond walking distance? per cent. 

8. How many of the pupils who do not take school dinners: 

(i) go home for dinner (or go to’ a relative’s or friend’s house)? 

(ii) go out to restaurants or cafes? 

(iii) bring packed lunches? 

9. Are there well established social habits in the area, or other factors, which affect 
the proportion of children taking school meals? 



Notes 

Head 5'. The answer required is the total interval between the end of the morning session and 
the begmning of the afternoon session. 

Head 6: The answer should indicate both the size of the catchment area and the character 
of the locality. 

Head 7: If any other pupils use public transport to travel to and from school (especially at 
mid-day), it would be useful to have this additional information. 

HeadZ: answers should preferably be given as approximate proportions or percentages; 

but if there is any difficulty about doing this it will suffice to say “most”, “very few” and 
so on. 

Head 9: For example, do most people go home from work for their mid-day dinner; and do 
many mothers go out to work? 
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APPENDIX IV 



Second Stage Questionnaire 



1 . What are the chief reasons why children take or do not take school dinners? What 
is the relative importance of these reasons? 



2, Are there many children who do not take school dinners but would clearly benefit 
if they did? What are the reasons for these children not taking the school dinner? 



3. Why do you think that the dinin g rate at your school is hi^er, or lower, than that 
at comparable schools? 

4. (a) Would you describe the catchment area of your school as having a sub- 

stantial middle class population, an average mixed population or a pre- 
dominantly working class population? 

(b) Is it your experience that: 

(i) children from professional and other middle class families; and/or 

(ii) children whose mothers go out to work; 

are more likely to take school dinners than children from other families? 

5. In the case of families at present paying 9d. each for their children’s school dinners 
(less than half the full cost): 

(i) Does your experience suggest that many find it difficult to pay the present 
charge? 

(ii) Do you think that most could stiU afford to pay if the charge covered the full 
cost of the dinner? 
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APPENDIX V 



Dining Rates in Different Types of Area 



Type 

of 

area 


Type 

of 

school 


Number 

of 

schools 


Total 

attendance 


Total 

dining 


Percentage 

dining 


Number 
of pupils 


Percentage 
of all 
pupDs 


Number 
of pupils 


Percentage 
of all 
pupils 


County 


Primary 


111 


30,273 


24-1 


12,304 


20-5 


40-6 


Borougjis 


Secondary 


32 


13,314 


10-6 


5,673 


9-4 


42-6 




Total 


143 


43,587 


34-7 


17,977 


29-9 


41-2 


Counties, 


Primary 


171 


40,428 


32-3 


17,204 


28-6 


42-6 


Urbanparts 


Secondary 


63 


22,827 


18-2 


12,889 


21-4 


56-5 




Total 


234 


63,255 


50-5 


30,093 


50-0 


47-6 


Counties, 


Primary 


193 


15,439 


12-3 


10,008 


16-6 


64-8 


Rural parts 


Secondary 


10 


3,099 


2-5 


2,067 


3-5 


66-3 




Total 


203 


18,538 


14-8 


12,075 


20-1 


65-1 


All 


Primary 


475 


86,140 


68-7 


39,516 


65-7 


45-9 


areas 


Secondary 


105 


39,240 


31>3 


20,629 


34-3 


52-6 




Total 


580 


125,380 


100 


60,145 


100 


48-0 
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APPENDIX VI 



Dining Rates in Different Types of School 



Type of School 


Number 

of 

schools 


Total 

attendance 


Total 

dining 


Percentage 


Number 
of pupils 


Percentage 

ofaU 

pupils 


Number 
of pupils 


Percentage 
of aU 
pupils 


dining 


Infants 


116 


20,390 


16-3 


8,355 


13-9 


41-0 


Junior and 
Infants 


183 


24,241 


19-3 


12,735 


21-2 


52-5 


Junior 


85 


26,129 


20-8 


11,153 


18-5 


42-7 


All-age 


91 


15,380 


12-3 


7,273 


121 


47-3 


Total Primary 


475 


86,140 


68-7 


39,516 


65-7 


45-9 


Secondary 

Modem 


73 


26,607 


21-2 


12,100 


20-1 


45-5 


Secondary 
(all other) 


32 


12,633 


10-1 


8,529 


14-2 


67-5 


Total Secondary 


105 


39,240 


31-3 


20,629 


34-3 


52-6 


Total 

Primary and 
Secondary 


580 


125,380 


100 


60,145 


100 


48-0 
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APPENDIX VII 



Frequency Distribution of Schools by Dining Rate 



Number of schools within the following 
percentages of pupils dining. 



school 


area 


0- 

15 


16- 

25 


26- 

35 


36- 

45 


46- 

55 


se- 

es 


66- 

75 


76- 

85 


86- 

100 




County Boroughs 


7 


4 


5 


8 


13 


5 


_ 


1 


1 


Infants 


Counties, Urban parts 


5 


10 


18 


6 


6 


4 


5 


1 


2 




Counties, Rural parts 


— 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 




Total 


12 


17 


24 


15 


20 


10 


7 


6 


5 


Junior and 


County Boroughs 





2 


4 


4 


6 


3 





1 


— 


Infants 


Counties, Urban parts 


— 


5 


9 


16 


6 


6 


4 


2 


2 




Counties, Rtiral parts 


— 


1 


7 


5 


4 


11 


16 


17 


52 




Total . . 


- 


8 


20 


25 


16 


20 


20 


20 


54 




County Boroughs 


1 


2 


6 


12 


4 


3 





_ 


1 


Junior 


Counties, Urban parts 


2 


3 


8 


10 


20 


1 


1 


— 


— 




Counties, Rural parts 


— 


— 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 


— 


1 




Total . . 


3 


5 


15 


23 


27 


7 


3 


- 


2 




County Boroughs 





5 


2 


7 


1 


1 


2 








All-Age 


Counties, Urban parts 


— 


4 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 


2 


— 




Counties, Rural parts 


— 


— 


2 


3 


5 


9 


11 


13 


11 




Total 


- 


9 


8 


14 


7 


12 


15 


15 


11 




County Boroughs 





7 


7 


6 





1 











Secondary 


Counties, Urban parts 


3 


1 


6 


11 


7 


7 


6 


1 


2 


(Modem) 


Counties, Rural parts 


— 


— 




1 


2 


2 


2 


— 


1 




Total . . 


3 


8 


13 


18 


9 


10 


8 


1 


3 




County Boroughs 





1 








3 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Secondary 


Counties, Urban parts 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3 


4 


6 


5 


1 


(all other) 


Counties, Rural parts 


















2 




Total 


- 


1 


- 


- 


6 


6 


S 


7 


4 


All Types 


County Boroughs 


8 


21 


24 


37 


27 


15 


4 


4 


3 


of 


Counties, Urban parts 


10 


23 


45 


47 


43 


24 


24 


11 


7 


School 


Counties, Rural parts 


— 


4 


11 


11 


15 


26 


33 


34 


69 




Total . . 


18 


48 


80 


95 


85 


65 


61 


49 


79 
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APPENDIX VIII 



The Alternative to the School Dinner 



Type of 
area 


T 3 Tpe of 
school 


Total number 
of pupils 
NOT 

taking dinner 


Pupils 
going 
home 
to dinner 


Pupils 
going to 
restaurants 
or cafes 


Pupils 

bringing 

packed 

lunches 


County 


Primary 


17,969 


17,771 


97 


101 


Boroughs 


Secondary 


7,641 


7,261 


136 


244 




Total . . 


25,610 


25,032 


233 


345 


Counties, 


Primary 


23,224 


22,711 


70 


443 


Urban parts 


Secondary 


9,938 


8,815 


187 


936 




Total . . 


33,162 


31,526 


■257 


1,379 


Counties, 


Primary 


5,431 


5,176 


19 


236 


Rural parts 


Secondary 


1,032 


804 


— 


228 




Total . . 


6,463 


5,980 


19 


464 


AH 


Primary 


46,624 


45,658 


186 


780 


Areas 


Secondary 


18,611 


16,880 


323 


1,408 




Total . . 


65,235 


62,538 


509 


2,188 
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